program stresses Federal Government efforts to develop
security measures including new methods of detecting
weapons and explosive devices. Extensive use is made of
detection equipment and other surveillance techniques at
all appropriate airports in the United States and, wher-
ever possible, in other countries,

Hijacker profile. An important clement of airport ground
security includes the use of the hijacker profile, a set of
behavioral characteristics common to hijackers of the
past, which enables security guards and airline personnel
to spot potential hijackers.

Weapon detection. The Department of Transportation
has evaluated 18 different weapon detection systems at its
Transportation Systclns Center in Cambridge, Mass. A
report on these objective evaluations has been issued.

A computer-assisted weapons detection system is in
current use at Dulles International Airport. The device,
which screens passengers at the rate of about 20 per
minute, detects any metal carried by a passenger. It is
sensitive enough to distinguish between weapons and
other metal objects, such as a pen or keys. The device is
safe for people wearing heart pacemakers,

Armor bulkhead. FAA has contracted with a commercial
firm to install an armor bulkhead and door on an FAA
Douglas DC-9 aircraft for test purposes. Similar installa-
tion is feasible on commercial aircraft. The test deter-
mined that such installation provides protection from gun
threats, and prevents unauthorized entry to the flight
deck. Each installation costs about $3,500.

Ground security personnel. Ground security personnel
are drawn from bath the customs security officers force
and the U.S. Marshals Service. Customs security officers
are primarily responsible for law enforcement assistance
in prcboard screening of flights to foreign points. The
marshals have general enforcement duties.

Success of ground security. The preboard screening pro-
gram has enabled Federal and local law enforcement
personnel to make more than 1,500 arrests across the
Nation. More than 400 weapons were seized, and 27,000
weapons were detained, in FY1971 by Customs alone.

The eventual goal of the program is to have enough
metal detectors to screen all passengers, probably by early
1974.

Since July 7, 1972, security measures have been tight-
ened on the three airlines which operate nonreservation
shuttle flights. These airlines are now required to search
the carry-on articles and persons of all boarding passen-
gers, The passenger search is done either with metal de-
tectors or by a consent personal search.

Since August 1, 1972, all other airlines are required to
prohibit any person who meets the FAA behavioral pro-
file from boarding, plus any persons traveling with the pas-
senger, unless the suspected passenger's carry-on articles
are searched, and the passenger is cleared through the
metal detection devices, or, if none is available, by a con-
sent search.

Role of the FBI. The FBI has three specific roles in the
air security program. First, the FBI is responsible for in-
vestigation and apprehension of hijackers and saboteurs.
Second, the FBI collects and disseminates intelligence data
on potential hijackers. Third, when an aircraft under the
control of a hijacker is on the ground for refueling or

other reasons, the recommendation of the FBI for inter-
vention overrides those of FAA officials if there is dis-
agreement. When a hijacked aircraft is in flight, however,
the views of the FAA prevail over those of the FBI.

International Agreements

International Flight Security. Since hijacking is not lim-
ited to domestic flights, FAA has taken precautions to
safeguard U.S. flag carriers, which serve more than 140
points in about 80 separate countries and dependencies.

Agreement with the Department of State. The Depart-
ment of State and FAA have developed procedures for
disseminating alert notices to embassies abroad with re-
spect to hijacking threats. It is hoped that these notices
will diminish the opportunity for a hijack attempt and
increase the likelihood that a criminal will be detected.

International cooperation. The United States, along
with 120 other countries, is a member of the International
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). Under the auspices
of the United Nations, the organization has been in opera-
tion since 1947. It is primarily concerned with air safety
from an operational point of view, but is also concerned
with problems of hijacking.

In recent years, a number of antihijacking conventions
have been proposed and adopted by IGAO members.
Several of these, including a major convention, the Con-
vention for the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Air-
craft, were drafted during FY 1971.

Tokyo Convention. The first cooperative international
steps against hijacking were taken by ICAO in 1963, when
member countries, at a meeting in Tokyo, Japan, signed
the Convention on Offenses and Certain Other Acts Com-
mitted on Board Aircraft. This Convention was ratified by
the United States on December 4, 1969. As of August 26,
1971, this Convention was in force among 45 countries,

The Tokyo Convention gives a foreign state of registra-
tion of an aircraft criminal jurisdiction over all offenses
committed on board, It also requires the state in which a
hijacked aircraft lands to permit its continuation^ and to
restore the aircraft to those entitled to possession.

The Tokyo Convention, however, did not address the
question of the punishment of hijackers. This omission
was the subject in FY 1971 of the Convention for the
Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft.

Hijacking Convention. A draft of this Convention, pre-
pared by the ICAO Legal Committee, was submitted to
member countries at the organization's meeting at The
Hague, The Netherlands, in December 1970, Initiative
for the Convention carne from the United States proposal
of a draft antihijacking Convention before an ICAO
Legal Subcommittee in February 1969.

At The Hague, the United States proposed strengthen-
ing amendments to the draft Convention, and a number
of these were accepted. The Convention was submitted
for ratification in its strengthened form.

More than 60 countries have signed the Convention,
and by the middle of September 1971, 10 governments
had ratified it. The Convention came into force among
ratifying governments when 10 had ratified it. The United
States was the tenth country to ratify.

The Hague Convention obliges a state to extradite a hi-
jacker or to submit the case to its competent authorities
for prosecution. States are also required to make this
offense punishable by severe penalties and to establish
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